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New  Bern: 

Boom  and  Bust  in  the  Early  1800s 


/n  2003,  New  Bern  may  seem  like  a 
small  town  compared  to  a  city 
likeRaleigh,  North  Carolina's 

capitol.  But  two  centuries  ago,  in  the  early 
1800s,  New  Bern  was  considered  a 
very  important  place.  Try  to  imagine 
what  it  would  have  been  like  to  live  in 
New  Bern  then. 

By  the  1790s,  New  Bern  had  been 
the  Colonial  and  state  capital  of 
North  Carolina  for  three  decades.  It 
had  been  almost  20  years  since  the 
royal  governors  who  were  appointed 
by  the  king  of  England  left  North 
Carolina  and  were  replaced  by  elected 
governors.  However,  there  were  still  more 
changes  in  store  for  the  town.  In  1794,  the 
capital  of  North  Carolina  moved  from  New 
Bern  to  Raleigh.  The  former  state  capitol 
building  —  the  Palace  —  burned  in  1798. 
The  area  where  the  Palace  once  stood  turn- 
ed into  a  neighborhood  during  the  1800s. 

In  1800,  the  active  port  town  had  2,400 
people.  New  Bern's  location  at  the  fork  of 
the  Neuse  and  Trent  Rivers  made  the  town 
a  great  place  for  ships  to  bring  in  goods.  It 
was  also  a  good  place  for  cargo  to  be 
shipped  out.  Items  arriving  in  New  Bern  in 
the  early  1800s  came  from  places  like 
Europe  and  the  West  Indies  as  well  as  from 
Philadelphia,  New  York,  and  Boston. 

New  Bern  imported  goods  that  were 
not  made  in  North  Carolina,  like  rum, 
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molasses,  and  sugar.  Ships  also  brought  in 
fine  fabrics,  firniture,  and  other  manufac- 
tured goods  produced  in  northern  factories. 
In  exchange,  New  Bern  exported  goods 

made  from  local 
products.  New 
Bern's  main 
exports  were 
lumber  and 
naval  stores. 
Lumber  came 
from  the  area's 
large  forests, 
sawn  at  mills  in 
the  area.  Naval 
stores  included 
tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine.  These  products 
were  used  in  shipbuilding. 

In  the  1830s,  however,  the  once-active 
port  began  to  slow  down,  causing  many 
people  to  fall  on  hard  times.  Stores  and 
shops  began  to  lose  business,  and  some  of 
New  Bern's  richer  citizens  began  to  move 
away.  Everyone  was  affected  by  the  Depres- 
sion of  1837,  which  lasted  for  several  years. 

In  the  1840s,  people  in  New  Bern 
became  more  involved  with  more  serious 
events.  During  this  period,  the  United 
States  went  to  war  with  Mexico.  The 
nation's  economy  did  not  truly  revive  until 
the  1850s.  The  railroad,  which  arrived  in 
New  Bern  in  1858,  made  it  possible  for 
people  and  goods  to  travel  across  the 
country  like  never  before.  '^ 
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A  Note  to 
Teachers 


The  mission  of  Tryon 
Palace  Historic  Sites  & 
gardens  is  to  educate 
the  pubHc  about  North 
CaroUna's  past.  This 
newsletter  is  targeted  as 
a  resource  for  students 
in  Grades  4  to  5  and 
their  teachers.  We  have 
designed  the  articles 
and  activities  to  be 
photocopied  and  given 
to  your  students.  We 
have  also  listed  web 
sites  relevant  to  the 
articles.  We  would  like 
to  hear  your  comments 
on  our  format,  how  you 
use  Living  History 
Classroom  with  your 
students  and  ideas  for 
futures  issues.  Please 
email 

dpickett@tryonpalace.org 
with  your  comments. 

On  the 
Web! 

You  can  now  fmd  the 
Living  History  Class- 
room on  the  internet. 
To  download  addi- 
tional copies,  go  to 
tryonpalace.org  and 
click  on  the  Living 
History  Classroom 
button. 


How  this  Issue  Can  Help 
You  in  the  Classroom 


£ach  article  in  this  issue  of  the 
Living  History  Classroom  has  been 

designed  to  highlight  topics  spelled 

out  in  the  North  Carolina  Standard  Course 
of  Study  at  the  Grade  4  level,  current  to  the 
2003  objectives.  These  objectives  are  shown 

below  for  each  article  in        ^    . 

this  publication:  -^KB^^^^      .  .... 

New  Bern: 
Boom  or  Bust 
in  the  Early 
18QOs 

Social  Studies  3-1, 
3-2,3-3,6-1 


Through  the  Looking  Glass: 
Education  at  the  New  Bern 
Academy 

Social  Studies  6-2 

Herring  and  Porridge  and  Mush, 
Oh  My:  Meal  Time  in  the  1830s 

Social  Studies  5-1 

Ordinary  Guy"  George 
W.  Dixon:  A 
Mystery  of 
History 

Information  Skills 
3,3-5 

Myth  of  the  Month 
Club:  Dismything 
Christmas 

Social  Studies  2-1 

All  Stories 
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is  published  twice  each  school  year  by  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  and  is  available  free  of  charge 
to  schools  and  teachers. 


Contributors:  Kelly  Carter,  Carl  Herko, 
Priscilla  Hunter,  Dwayne  Pickett,  Karen 
Pierson,  Sara  K.  Spalding,  Simon 
Spalding,  Shirley  Willis 


For  more  information  about  sources  for 
these  articles,  or  our  educational 
programs,  please  call  252-514-4900  or 
800-767-1560. 


WWW.  tryonpalace .  org 
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Through  the  Looking  Glass: 

Education  at  the  New  Bern  Academy 


rhe  New  Bern  Academy  Museum 
isn't  just  one  of  the  neatest  things  to 

see  when  you  visit  Tryon  Palace 

Historic  Sites  &  Gardens.  The  old  brick 
schoolhouse  that  today  houses  the  museum 
was  built  in  1809,  and  it  actually  was  North 
Carolina's  first  public  school. 


The  New  Bern  Academy 

The  present  New  Bern  Academy 
educated  the  town's  children  for  162  years. 
However,  the  first  academy  building  was 
constructed  back  in  the  1760s,  when  North 
Carolina  was  still  a  British  colony.  In  those 
early  days.  North  Carolina  did  not  have  any 
established  schools.  Some  children  were 
lucky  enough  to  be  taught  at  home  or  at 
their  church,  but  many  could  not  read  or 
write.  Many  citizens  felt  that  North  Caro- 
lina needed  better  education  for  its  children. 
In  1764,  the  colonial  Assembly  passed  an 
act  to  build  a  school  in  New  Bern. 

Royal  Gov.  WiUiam  Tryon  made  it 
possible  to  hire  a  teacher  in  1766.  The 
school  had  a  fuU  class  of  70  students  by 


1767.  The  original  structure  was  made  of 
wood.  It  stood  very  close  to  the  site  of 
present  brick  academy  building.  Most 
families  had  to  pay  to  send  their  children  to 
the  new  school.  However,  since  the  school 
was  built  with  public  tax  money,  the  school 
also  educated  children  who  could  not  afford 
the  tuition.  If  you  attended  the  New  Bern 
Academy  in  the  1700s,  you  learned  subjects 
like  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  geography, 
history,  and  astronomy. 

There  weren't  very  many  students  who 
attended  the  school  during  the  American 
Revolution  in  the  1770s  and  1780s.  Unfor- 
tunately, the  original  wood  frame  building 
burned  in  the  1790s.  Classes  were  held  in 
Tryon  Palace,  which  was  vacant  by  then, 
until  the  Palace  itself  burned  in  1798.  After 
that,  classes  were  held  in  the  Palace  kitchen 
building,  which  had  survived  the  fire.  The 
new  brick  academy  building  -  which  still 
stand  today  -  was  completed  in  1809. 

What  was  it  like  to  go  to  school  in  New 
Bern  in  the  1800s?  By  then,  the  academy 
was  one  of  several  schools  in  the  town. 
However,  the  academy  had  one  of  the  most 
interesting  teaching  methods  around.  One 
academy  teacher  named  John  Alonzo 
Attmore  started  using  a  new  method  in 
1814.  This  method,  developed  by  English- 
man John  Lancaster,  divided  students  into 
classes  based  on  levels  of  achievement. 
Older  students  served  as  monitors  to  teach 
the  younger  students. 

The  Lancasterian  method  used  com- 
mands in  class  such  as  "show  slates."  Slates 
were  small  chalkboards  using  for  writing  in 

Continued  on  Page  8 


Moral 
Philosophy} 

Boys  and  girls 
took  some  of  their 
classes  together. 
They  learned 
reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic  as 
one  group. 

They  took  sepa- 
rate classes  in  the 
male  and  female 
departments  for 
geography,  natural 
philosophy  (sci- 
ence), rhetoric, 
logic  and  moral 
philosophy. 
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Carrot 
Soup? 

Dinner  was  usually 
served  between 
noon  and  2  p.m., 
like  modern-day 
lunch,  and  it 
would  have  been 
the  main  meal  of 
the  day 

The  menu  might 
have  included: 

Fricasseed  (fried) 

Chicken 
Carrot  soup 
Rice 
Turnips 
Salad  greens  with 

herbs  from  the 

garden 

Dessert  might 
have  been  cherry 
or  apple  pie  - 
homemade  or 
purchased  from  a 
baker's  shop  in 
downtown  New 
Bern. 


Herring  and  Porridge  and  Mush,  Oh  My: 

Meal  Time  in  the  1830s 


J^__     i'*ey,  Mom,  what's  for  dinner? 

T*  §   m    The  way  we  eat  has  changed  over 

I I  time,  but  that  question  hasn't,  so 

let's  take  a  look  at  what  daily  meals  were 
like  two  centuries  ago  in  New  Bern's  Robert 
Hay  House.  The  Hay  House  was  originally 
the  home  of  Scottish-born  carriage  maker 
Robert  Hay  and  his  family.  By  1835,  this 
middle-class  household  was  a  large  one, 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hay,  their  four  children, 
two  female  slaves,  and  a  few  of  Mr.  Hay's 
apprentices. 

Cooking  a  family  meal  was  very  differ- 
ent in  the  1830s.  The  Hays  did  not 
have  refrigerators  or  microwaves  or 
any  other  modern 
appliances.  Food 
didn't  come  in 
boxes  or  metal 
cans.  Ordering  a 
pizza  or  driving 
through  a  ham- 
burger stand  just 
wasn't  an  option. 

Meal  prepara- 
tion   at    the    Hay 
House    began    very 
early  in  the  morning.  A  female  African 
American  slave  did  most  of  the  cooking  for 
the  family.  She  worked  in  a  kitchen  in  the 
cellar  of  the  house.  This  kitchen  had  a 
cooking  fireplace  and  possibly  a  stove.  The 
cook,  who  also  lived  in  the  cellar,  was  the 
first  member  of  the  house  to  wake  up  in  the 
morning.  She  had  to  get  the  fire  started. 
People  in  the  1830s  did  not  have  electricity 
or  natural  gas  for  cooking.  The  cook  pre- 
pared the  meals  over  the  hearth  or  the  stove, 


using  pots  made  of 
brass,  or  copper. 
These  pots  were 
purchased  from  one 
of  the  town  mer- 
chants. Meal 
preparation 
took  a  lot 

more  time  in  __^__^____ 

those  days.  Cooking 

was  definitely  hot  and  heavy  work. 

Breakfast  for  the  Hays  may  have 
included  bread  and  cheese,  ham  and  sau- 
sages, and  coffee,  tea,  or  chocolate.  The 
children  might  have  eaten  oatmeal  porridge 
or  mush,  a  mixture  of  porridge  and  milk. 
The  Hays  might  have  also  eaten  fish  for 
breakfast,  an  item  not  commonly  on 
our  breakfast  menu  today.  They  might 
have  enjoyed  some  pickled  herring  or 
perch  for  breakfast,  depending  on  the 
season. 

Dinner  was  usually  served  between 
noon  and  2  p.m.,  like  modern-day  lunch, 
and  it  would  have  been  the  main  meal  of 
the  day.  The  menu  might  have  included 
fricasseed  (fried)  chicken,  carrot  soup,  rice, 
turnips,  and  salad  greens  with  herbs  from 
the  garden.  Dessert  might  have  been  cherry 
or  apple  pie  -  homemade  or  purchased  from 
a  baker's  shop  in  downtown  New  Bern.  Tea 
time  came  around  4  p.m.  with  tea  and 
cookies  or  shortbread.  Supper  was  eaten 
between  5  and  7  p.m.  Supper  included  many 
of  the  leftovers  from  the  midday  meal.  It 
was  a  much  simpler  meal  than  dinner. 

Since  the  Hays  lived  in  a  town  and  not 
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on  a  farm,  they  were  able  to  buy  some  of 
their  foods  from  local  merchants.  However, 
much  of  what  they  were  able  to  buy  or  grow 
varied  with  the  seasons.  Mrs.  Hay  or  the 
enslaved  cook  could  buy  different  types  of 
fresh  vegetables  throughout  the  year  at  the 
local  marketplace  near  the  New  Bern 
courthouse.  While  many  vegetables  and 
fruits  were  grown  locally,  some  supplies  were 
brought  to  New  Bern  by  ships  and  wagons. 
By  the  1830s,  people  often  bought  imported 
meat,  butter,  milk,  cream,  flour,  sugar,  tea, 
and  coffee. 

Anything  the  Hays  purchased  was  eaten 
immediately  or  preserved  to  keep  from 
spoiling.  Some  foods  were  canned  (sealed  in 
jars),  dried,  or  salted.  Ice  was  only  available 
in  the  cooler  months  of  year  and  could  be 
brought  by  ship  to  New  Bern  as  late  as  June. 
Some  middle-class  families  like  the  Hays 
had  home  iceboxes  that  looked  something 
like  modern  day  coolers. 


After  a  hearty  meal,  the  Hays  threw 
leftover  food  and  bones  in  their  trash  pit  in 
the  back  yard.  Most  people  buried  or  burned 
their  trash  in  the  1830s.  In  1835,  there  were 
no  garbage  trucks  to  pick  up  trash.  The 
Hays  also  had  to  haul  in  water  for  washing 
dishes.  They  washed  all  of  their  tablecloths 
and  napkins  in  a  washpot  outside. 

The  next  time  you  ask  the  question, 
"Hey,  Mom,  what's  for  dinner?,"  think  about 


Cooks  at  Tryon  Palace  Historic  Sites  £sf 
Gardens  demonstrate  how  meals  were 
prepared  in  the  days  before  electric  stoves 
and  microwave  ovens. 


all  the  ways  food  preparation  has  changed 
since  the  1830s.  Some  of  our  modern  foods 
haven't  changed  much  since  the  19th 
century.  Others  are  very  different  with 
plastic  wrappers  and  preservatives  never 
imagined  in  the  1800s.  What  is  certain  is 
that  your  dinner  will  be  a  lot  faster  and 
easier  to  prepare  thanks  to  the  many  modern 
conveniences  we  have  today.  'W 


Scottish 
Griddle 
Scones 


Here's  a  recipe  that  the 
Robert  Hay  family 
might  have  enjoyed  at 
tea  time  in  1835.  Scones 
are  a  traditional  tea  cake 
in  the  British  Isles. 
Robert  Hay  may  have 
eaten  them  as  a  young 
man  in  Scotland.  Before 
modern  stoves  and 
ovens  were  common, 
scones  were  baked  on  a 
griddle  over  an  open 
fire.  Griddle  scones 
baked  on  top  of  the 
stove  are  still  very 
popular  in  Scotland 
today. 

4  cups  sifted  all-purpose 
flour 

1  tablespoon  sugar 

2  teaspoons  cream  of 

tartar 
2  teaspoon  baking  soda 
1/2  teaspoon  salt 

legg 

2  1/2  cups  buttermilk 

Mix  all  dry  ingredients 
together.  Beat  the  egg 
well  and  add  buttermilk 
to  it;  add  to  dry  ingredi- 
ents and  mix  to  a  soft 
batter.  Grease  a  griddle 
and  drop  mixture  by  the 
tablespoonful.  When 
brown  on  one  side  turn 
and  brown  on  the  other. 
Makes  about  four  dozen 
2  1/2-inch  scones. 
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Student  tours  complement  curriculum 

Tryon  Palace  Offers  Unique,  "^ 


^,^         hat  better  place  is  there  to  learn 
*d  Q  1  about  the  people  that  created  North 
_^_^_J Carolina  history  than  at  North 
Carolina's  first  capitol?  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gardens  offers  student 
tours  featuring  the  overall  experience  of 
18th  and  19th  century  life,  as  well  as  in- 
depth  history  and  natural  science  programs, 
both  designed  to  meet  North  Carolina 
Curriculum  Competency  Goals  and  help 
bring  yesteryear  to  life.  The  school  pro- 
grams we  offer  include  . . . 

Young  Sprouts 

Step  into  an  outdoor  classroom  as  the 
Palace  staff  and  gardens  help  you  teach 
about  math  and  science.  Second  grade 
students  join  in  activities  that  incorporate 
plant  science,  garden  design  and  garden 
history.  Some  of  the  learning  activities 
include  identifying  parts  of  a  plant,  using  a 
compass,  reading  maps  and  garden  plans, 
and  planting  a  seed  as  a  reminder  of  your 
visit. 
Available:  January  through  October 
Time:  10  a.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 
Maximum  Group  Size:  26  students  per 

session  (one  class) 
Price:  $3  per  student 

Colonial  Skills 

Fourth  to  sixth  graders  experience  daily  life 
in  the  1770s  through  this  hands-on  program 
designed  to  be  used  as  the  basis  for  discuss- 
ing North  Carolina  Colonial  history.  Craft 
interpreters  demonstrate  skilled  crafts  and 
everyday  chores,  and  students  then  try  their 
hand  at  living  as  a  colonist.  Activities  vary 
based  on  the  day  of  your  visit  and  may 
include  candle  dipping,  spinning,  weaving, 
cooking,  and  blacksmithing.  Please  note 


that  this  program  does  not  include  a  tour  of 
the  Palace  main  building,  but  it  may  be 
combined  with  the  Palace,  Gardens,  Robert 
Hay  House  tour  to  incorporate  this. 

Available:  September-October,  January 
through  March 

Time:  10  a.m.,  Monday  through  Friday 

Maximum  Group  Size:  40  students  per 
session 

Price:  $3  per  student 
This  program  is  also  offered  as  our  Touch- 
ing the  Past  program  for  larger  groups  (120 
students  maximum).  Cost  and  scheduling 
are  the  same,  and  activities  offered  are  based 
on  class  size  and  staff  availability. 

Stepping  Into  History 

Students  see  North  Carolina's  first  capitol 
through  the  eyes  of  its  inhabitants.  Seventh 
through  ninth  graders  come  face-to-face 
with  history  as  they  assume  the  roles  of  the 
governor,  his  family,  friends  and  servants  on 
this  tour  of  the  Palace  and  Kitchen  Office. 

Available:  January  through  October 

Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday 

Maximum  Group  Size:  26  students  per 
session  (one  class) 

Price:  $3  per  student 
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^ar-round  Trip  to  the  Past 


Hands  Across  Time 


All  Sites  Tour 


Designed  for  use  by  student  summer  pro- 
grams, this  tour  allows  elementary  school 
children  to  see  and  try  activities  of  colonial 
life  carried  out  by  the  servants  who  cooked, 
cleaned  and  cared  for  the  royal  governor  and 
his  family.  Students  may  try  their  hand  at 
cooking,  spinning,  weaving,  felting,  colonial 
games,  or  other  activities.  Please  note  that 
this  program  does  not  include  a  tour  of  the 
Palace  main  building,  but  it  may  be  com- 
bined with  the  Palace,  Gardens,  Robert  Hay 
House  tour  to  incorporate  this. 

Available:  June  through  August 

Time:  9  a.m.  and  1  p.m.,  Monday  through 
Friday 

Maximum  Group  Size:  35  students  per 
session 

Price:  $3  per  student 

Palace/Gardens/Robert  Hay 
House  Tour 

See  where  North  Carolina  began  as  you  tour 
the  reconstructed  Palace,  home  to  royal 
governors  and  North  Carolina's  first  capitol, 
as  well  as  its  kitchen  and  stable  wings. 
Continue  to  explore  history  in  the  Robert 
Hay  House,  where  costumed  interpreters 
show  you  a  day  in  the  life  of  this  middle- 
class  19th  century  family.  Then  enhance 
your  Palace  experience  by  viewing  New 
Bern's  history  from  the  beginning  at  the 
newly  reopened  New  Bern  Academy  Mu- 
seum, which  features  exhibits  from  the 
earliest  Native  American  settlements 
through  the  Civil  War,  with  a  special  focus 
on  the  city's  early  schools  and  architecture. 
Available:  January  through  November 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  through 

Friday 
Price:  $3  per  student 


This  tour  is  for  groups  that  want  a  more 
complete  view  of  North  Carolina  history.  In 
addition  to  the  Palace,  New  Bern  Academy 
Museum  and  the  Robert  Hay  House,  you'll 
visit  the  Stanly  House  to  learn  about  the 
roles  one  family  played  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  the  early  history  of  our  state,  and  the 
Civil  War.  And  at  the  George  W.  Dixon 
House,  see  how  a  merchant-tailor  (and 
former  New  Bern  mayor),  his  wife  and  son, 
apprentices  and  slaves  lived  through  good 
times  and  hard  times. 
Available:  January  through  November 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  through 
Friday 
Price:  $5  per  student 


Holiday  Tour 


The  sights,  sounds  and  smells  of  Christ- 
mases  past  make  this  an  unforgettable  time 
to  visit  our  historic  sites.  Your  students  will 
learn  about  changing  American  holiday 
traditions  from  the  last  three  centuries  as 
they  tour  the  decorated  first  floors  of  our 
historic  houses.  You'll  also  join  in  the  daily 
activities  of  soldiers  celebrating  the  holidays 
away  from  home  in  a  Civil  War  encamp- 
ment. 
Available:  Late  November  and  December 
Time:  9  a.m.  to  3  p.m.  Monday  through 

Friday 
Price:  $5  per  student  %' 


Whom 
to  Call 

For  more 
information  or 
to  schedule  a 
tour,  please 
contact 
Group  Sales 
Manager 
Karen  Pierson 
at 

(252) 
514-4935  or 

(800) 
767-1560, 
ext.  4935,  or 
by  e-mail  at 
kpierson 
@tryonpalace.  org 
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Goodbye, 
keyboard; 
hello, 
sand  tray 


In  the  days  before 
computers,  the 
internet  or  even 
notebooks  were 
common,  pupils  at 
the  New  Bern 
Academy  would 
practice  their 
lessons  on  small 
chalkboards  called 
slates  or  even  in  a 
tray  filled  with 
sand.  You  can 
see  a  sand  tray 
when  you  visit 
the  Academy. 


Hooked  on  the  Web 


rou  can  find  out  more  about  the 
topics  covered  in  this  edition  of 

Living  History  Classroom  by 

exploring  the  Internet.  Here  are  just  a  few^ 
sites  to  get  you  started  . . . 


19th  Century  Education 

digital.library.pitt.edu/nietz 
M^ww.lib. cmich.edu/clarke/schoolsintro. htm 
geocities .  com/victorianlace  1 2/school.  html 

The  Depression  of  1837 

www.geocities.com/rlperry.geo/ 

oldhouse7.html 
kusd.edu/schools/lance/platinum/ 

banaszynski/civil_war_2002/ 

time_line_links_2002 
www.ashp.cuny.edu/d-era.html 


Free  African  Americans 

sciway.net/hist/chicora/freepersons.html 
seacoastnh.com/blackhistory/blacks2.html 
peddie.org/princip/USHPK/students/ush- 
jpt.htm 

Middle- Class  Family  Life 

www.coldwater.kl2.mi.us/apeuro/ 
19th_century_-_urban_life.htm 

online. middlesex.cc.ma.us/hu6156/ 
hist-fam.htm 

wv\rw.  connerprairie.  org/explore/index.  html 

19th  Century  History 

www.tryonpalace.org 

www.secretary.state.nc.us/kidspg/history.htm 

www.lattaplantation.org 


The  New  Bern  Academy 

continued  from  page  3 

class.  Students  could  also  practice  writing  in 
a  sand  tray.  Desks  and  benches  in  the  class 
were  built  according  to  special  measure- 
ments that  were  best  for  students.  You  can 
see  all  of  the  desks,  benches,  and  sand  tray 
the  next  time  you  visit  the  academy.  You  can 
even  see  some  of  the  writing  the  students 
left  behind  on  the  walls! 

The  Lancasterian  style  of  teaching  was 
popular  at  the  academy  for  35  years.  By  the 
1820s,  there  were  four  education  depart- 
ments at  the  academy.  Students  attended  the 
Common  English  School,  the  Lancasterian 
Department,  the  Male  Department  and  the 
Female  Department.  Boys  and  girls  took 
some  of  their  classes  together.  They  learned 
reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  as  one 
group.  They  took  separate  classes  in  the  male 


and  female  departments  for  geography, 
natural  philosophy  (science),  rhetoric,  logic 
and  moral  philosophy.  Students  also  took 
some  classes  outside  of  the  academy.  Boys 
might  take  lessons  in  fencing  and  girls 
might  learn  ornamental  needlework  or 
painting. 

The  New  Bern  Academy  continued  to 
educate  children  throughout  the  1800s.  The 
school  did  not  operate  during  the  Civil  War 
(1861-1865),  when  the  building  was  used  as 
a  hospital.  In  1882,  the  academy  became 
part  of  the  New  Bern  school  system.  Other 
buildings  were  added  around  it,  and  it 
continued  in  use  until  1971.  Some  people 
your  parents'  and  grandparents'  ages  even 
remember  teaching  and  going  to  school  at 
the  New  Bern  Academy.  W 
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"Ordinary  Guy '  George  W.  Dixon: 

A  Mystery  of  History 


^-r^  ooks  can  tell  us  a  lot  about  famous 
m^  people  in  North  Carolina  history, 

llike  Gov.  William  Tryon.  But  how 

do  you  fmd  out  about  the  ordinary  people  in 
history?  It  is  not  easy,  even  for  historians. 

George  W.  Dixon  was  an  ordinary  guy 
who  lived  in  New  Bern  in  the  1830s.  He 
once  owned  a  tailor  shop  downtown.  His 
house  still  stands  at  the  corner 
of  George  and  Pollock  streets. 
Historians  do  not  know  where 
he  was  born,  why  he  came  to 
town  or  even  when  and  where 
he  died. 


But  census  records  for 
1830  tell  us  about  the  Dixon 
household.  George  W.  Dixon 
lived  with  his  wife,  Antoinette 
Hunt  Dixon;  a  five-year-old 
boy  (perhaps  their  son);  five 
female  slaves  ages  10  through 
36;  a  free  black  person  be- 
tween the  ages  of  10  and  24; 
and  six  white  males  ages  10  through  20.  The 
"free  black  person"  and  "six  white  males" 
may  have  been  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Dixon  in 
his  business  as  a  tailor.  Recent  research  in 
the  Craven  County  apprentice  bonds 
(contracts)  has  uncovered  the  names  of  eight 
orphan  boys  who  were  apprenticed  to  Mr. 
Dixon  at  different  times.  It  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  tradesmen  Hke  Mr.  Dixon  to  take 
on  white  and  black  apprentices. 

Mr.  Dixon's  fortunes  took  a  downturn 
when  a  fire  swept  through  downtown  New 
Bern  in  June  1835.  The  fire  destroyed  his 
tailor  shop.  He  soon  had  to  borrow  money 
from  the  bank  against  the  value  of  his  house 
and  personal  property  (called  a  "mortgage") 


Mr.  Dixon  took  out  four  mortgages  between 
1833  and  1836.  City  tax  records  also  reveal 
that  Mr.  Dixon  had  financial  troubles 
throughout  this  period  and  did  not  pay  his 
taxes  on  time. 

The  mortgage  papers  themselves  are 
puzzle  pieces  that  tell  us  about  some  of  the 
things  Mr.  Dixon  owned,  including  their 
more  expensive 
furniture  and  some 
of  their  slaves.  In 
the  early  1800s, 
slaves  were  also 
considered  the 
personal  property  of 
their  master.  Slaves 
could  be  mortgaged 
just  like  a  house  or  a 
piece  of  land.  The 
mortgages  list  three 
slaves:  Sarah,  Lydia, 
and  Andrew. 
Mr.  Dixon  was 
never  able  to  regain 
his  losses  in  the  1830s.  The  bank  foreclosed 
on  his  loans  in  1839.  The  house  had  to  be 
sold  to  settle  his  debts.  The  newspaper 
shows  that  Mr.  Dixon  went  bankrupt  in 
1842.  Other  records  tell  us  that  Mr.  Dixon's 
wife  and  young  son  died  around  1840. 

So  what  happened  to  George  Dixon 
after  he  lost  his  house?  You  might  think  that 
these  terrible  events  would  be  the  end  of 
Mr.  Dixon.  However,  later  records  reveal 
that  Mr.  Dixon  got  married  again  and 
restarted  his  tailoring  business.  But  the 
records  show  that  financial  problems  stayed 
with  him  the  rest  of  his  life.  We  lose  track  of 
him  in  the  late  1860s,  and  we  know  nothing 
about  his  final  resting  place  -  so  far.  W 


George  W.  Dixon\  house 


What  Old 
Papers  can 
tell  us 


Some  of  the 
information  about 
Mr.  Dixon  comes 
from  the  local 
newspaper,  the 
New  Bern 
Spectator. 

OnOct.  19, 1832, 
he  advertised: 


GEORGE  W. 
DIXON, 
MERCHANT  6 
TAILOR. 
RESPECTFULLY 
informs  his  custom- 
ers, and  the  publick  in 
general,  that  he  has 
just  received  ...    A 
choice  and  very  splen- 
did  assortment  of 
Seasonable  Goods  ... 
Gentlemen's  Cloth- 
ing will  be  made  up  in 
the  neatest  and  most 
fashionable  manner, 
and  at  the  shortest 
notice.  A  complete 
suit  of  Clothes  can  be 
made,  in  the  best  man- 
ner, at  twelve  hours' 
notice. 
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Holiday 
"Firsts'' 
of  the  1800s 


1818 


Father  Josef  Mohr  and 
organist  Franz  Gruber 
wrote  the  favorite  hymn 
"Silent  Night"  after 
their  church  organ 
broke  down. 

1822 

Clement  C.  Moore's  "A 
Visit  from  St.  Nicholas" 
gave  names  to  Santa's 
reindeer. 


1841 


Prince  Albert  and 
Queen  Victoria's 
Christmas  tree  at 
Windsor  Castle  popu- 
larized this  German 
tradition  in  England 
and  America. 

1843 

Bah  Humbug!  Charles 
Dickens  published  "A 
Christmas  Carol." 

1845 

Season's  Greetings  -  the 
first  Christmas  card  was 
sent  in  England. 

1857 

J.  Pierpont  wrote  "Jingle 
Bells,"  still  one  of  our 
favorite  holiday  tunes  . 

1862 

The  modern-style 
Santa  Claus  was  first 
drawn  by  cartoonist 
Thomas  Nast  in 
Harper's  Weekly  W 


Myth  of  the  Month  Club: 

Dismything  Christmas 


^^^         ith  Christmas  coming  up  soon, 
*i  U  1  it's  fun  to  think  about  decorated 
_^_^_l  trees,  stockings,  Christmas  carols, 
gifts,  and  cards.  It's  easy  to  assume  that 
Christmas  has  been  celebrated  the  same  way 
for  centuries.  However,  most  of  our  favorite 
Christmas  traditions  actually  come  from  the 
1800s  -  less  than  200  years  ago.  Most  of 
what  we  do  today  at  Christmas  was  missing 
from  Gov.  William  Tryon's  holiday  celebra- 
tions in  the  early  1770s. 

People  also  started  to  hang  stockings 
and  give  more  family  gifts  in  the  1800s. 
Gingerbread  houses  also  became  associated 
with  Christmas  with  the  popularity  of  the 
Brothers  Grimm's  "Hansel  and  Gretel."  Of 
course,  more  modern  things  like  electric 
lights  and  trains,  manufactured  ornaments 
and  fake  trees,  and  Rudolph  and  Frosty 
didn't  come  around  until  after  1900. 


So  what  was  the  holiday  season  all 
about  in  Colonial  times?  What  made  it 
different?  During  the  1700s,  Christmas  was 
a  much  simpler  holiday  than  it  is  today. 
People  generally  decorated  their  homes  with 
simple  pine  branches,  holly,  and  candles. 
Wealthy  families  like  the  Tryons  celebrated 
the  traditional  Twelve  Days  of  Christmas, 
which  lasted  from  December  25  (Christmas 
Day)  to  January  6  (Twelfth  Night),  with 
feasting,  dancing,  and  card  parties.  Family 
and  friends  were  likely  to  exchange  gifts  on 
any  of  these  holidays. 

In  the  1700s,  children  were  considered 
too  young  to  attend  Christmas  balls  and 
parties  with  adults.  Children  only  received 
very  small  gifts  like  coins,  little  books,  and 
candy.  It  was  not  until  the  1800s  that 
Christmas  became  a  holiday  with  kids 
in  mind.  W 
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19th  Century  New  Bern 


Crack  the  code  to  solve  the  cryptogram  and  read 

a  statement  about  New  Bern. 
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Fall  Essay 
Contest 

Teachers:  Want  to  give 
your  students  a  challeng- 
ing writing  project  and 
the  possibility  of  seeing 
their  work  published? 
Here's  how:  Read  the 
story  about  Mr.  Dixon  on 
P.  9  with  your  class,  ask 
students  to  write  a  para- 
graph of  100  words  or 
less  that  answers  this 
question  ... 

Wbaf  would  you  like  to 
leave  behind  that  would 
ojfer  clues  about  your  life  to 
historians  200 years  in  the 
future'? 

Include  students' 
names,  ages,  grades  and 
schools  on  their  essays. 
Send  by  Oct.  1  to  Sara 
Spalding,  Tryon  Palace 
Historic  Sites  &  Gar- 
dens, see  address  below. 
Essays  will  be  judged  on 
creativity,  and  published 
in  the  next  issue  of  the 
Li'ving  History  Classroom^ 
due  out  in  January  2004. 


Kids  Write  About  History 


In  the  last  issue 
of  the  Living 
History  Class- 
room, we  asked 
students  to  tell 
us  if  they 
would  be  as 
generous  as 
New  Bern 
patriot  John 
Wright  Stanly  in  helping  General Nathanael 
Greene  (above)  and  his  army  to  fight  the 
Revoluntionary  War.  Here  is  what  some  of 
them  had  to  say. 

It  I  were  John  Wright  Stanly,  I  would  feel 
that  I  would  still  need  to  help  the  colonists 
and  the  soldiers  with  the  riches  and  to  help 
Mr.  Greene  to  make  our  country  stronger 
for  freedom  and  independence,  for  not  just 
me,  but  the  nation. 

Jordan  Braswell 

10  years  old,  4th  Grade 
Bethel  Christian  Academy 

If  I  were  John  Wright  Stanly  I  would 
probably  help  the  colonists.  Even  though  I 


would  not  know  what  would  happen,  I 
would  still  want  to  help  out  just  in  case. 
Even  if  we  didn't  win,  I  wouldn't  feel  bad  if 
someone  came  up  and  asked  me  "Did  you 
help  out  our  Army?"  Of  course,  I  would 
gladly  say  "Yes." 

Lauren  Gurganus 
9  years  old,  4th  Grade 
Bethel  Christian  Academy 

If  I  were  John  Wright  Stanly,  I  would  help 
General  Greene  if  I  could  trust  him.  If  he 
was  a  honest  man,  I  would  love  to  help  him. 
I  would  give  him  half  of  my  money,  half  of 
my  riches,  and  half  of  my  food. 
Jenna  Sutton 

9  years  old,  4th  Grade 
Bethel  Christian  Academy 

If  I  were  John  Wright  Stanly,  I  would  want 
to  help  the  colonists.  I  believe  strongly  in 
American  freedom,  but  if  I  didn't  know 
where  my  money  was  going,  I  might  be  a 
little  scared.  But  I  would  want  to  help. 
Megan  Phipps 

9  years  old,  4th  Grade 
Bethel  Christian  Academy  W 
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